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Prospectus  of  the  Alinerviad. 

In  consequence  of  sugg^estionsfrom  severalPatrons 
to  the  Musical  Department  of  o«r  Paper,  we  are  in¬ 
duced  to  adopt  the  plan  of  paying  our  respects  to  the 
Ladies  in  a  separate  form; 

THE  MINERVIAD  will  be  devoted  to  Polite  Lit‘ 
eralure^  Belles  Letters^  and  Ardasement  for  the  La 
dies^  without  promising;  more  than  what  is  hoped 
will  be  realized. — The  Publisher  flatters  himself  its 
contributors  will  endeavor  te  prove  themselves  wor¬ 
thy  of  distinguished  paronage. 

COJVDiriOKS. 

THE  MINERVIAD,  will  be  published  semi- 
monthly,  on  Saturdays,  at  Tico  Dollars  per  annum, 
payable  half  yearly  in  advance,  and  will  contain 
Eight  Pages,  of  Royal  Octavo  form. 

THE  EUTERPEIAD,  or  Musical  Intelligencer, 
Ivill  be  published  semi-monthly, (on  the  alternate  Sat¬ 
urdays,)  exclusively  devoted  to  the  difi'usion  of  Mu¬ 
sical  Intelligence,  and  will  contain  a  sheet  of  Music 
with  each  number,  at  two  dollars  per  annum,  paya¬ 
ble  half  yearly  in  advance* 

The  above  publications  may  be  had  in  connection 
at  Three  Dollars  per  annum,  payable  half  yearly  in 
advance,  or  Two  Dollars  for  either,  separate,  by 

JOHN  R.  PARKER. 

Boston^  March  30, 1822. 

FOR  THE  MINERVIAD. 

THE  PLAGIARY— No  1. 

:  at  milia  cura, 

Non  mediocris  inest,  fontes  ut  adire  remotos 

Atque  haurire  queam  vitae  praecepta  beatae. 

Hor,  Sat.  4. 

Mr*  Editor, 

There  are  certain  intervals  when  the 
mind  feels  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the 
scene  of  ordinary  employment,  and  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  pursuit  to  recruit  its  energies  al¬ 
most  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  continual 
application*  When  the  weariness  of  business 
or  the  irksomeness  of  study,  as  it  were  com¬ 
pels  it  to  more  agreeable  employments,  re¬ 
laxation  refreshes  its  powers  and  affords  a 
wholesome  antidote  to  abstract  meditation. — 
In  these  intervals  the  perusal  of  a  light  trea¬ 
tise,  a  tale  or  novel,  relieves  the  loathsome¬ 
ness  to  which,  when  long  engaged  on  any  one 
object,  it  is  subject.  It  has  been  a  remark  of¬ 
ten  repeated  by  moralists,  that  the  increased 
number  of  books  has  had  little  tendency  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  that 


its  comparative  state  of  ignorance  may  with 
more  justice  be  imputed  to  the  means  by 
which  knowledge  was  diffused,  and  the  want 
of  opportunities  in  that  unfortunate  part  of 
the  community  whose  lot  has  deprived  them 
of  the  advantages  of  learning,  rather  than  to 
the  deficiency  of  authors  or  of  works.  Per¬ 
haps  the  remark  is  just,  but  it  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  it  is  not  equally  a  want  of  incli¬ 
nation  as  well  as  opportunity, — as  it  appears 
probable  that  were  the  love  of  reading  a  pas¬ 
sion  as  violent  or  as  ardent  as  many  which 
are  naturally  implanted  in  the  human  breast, 
the  gratification  of  it  would  meet  with  as 
many  obstacles  as  it  does.  The  most  trivial 
circumstances  are  sometimes  pregnant  of  the 
most  unexpected  consequences,  and  perhaps 
no  era  in  human  life  is  more  replete  with  in¬ 
cident,  and  event  which  influence  the  future 
condition  or  character  of  the  individual,  than 
that  of  early  youth.  The  impressions  form¬ 
ed  at  that  season,  when  memory,  the  strong¬ 
est  as  well  as  most  valuable  of  human  facul¬ 
ties  is  said  to  be  most  obedient  to  cultivation, 
are  decidedly  the  most  deep  and  characteris¬ 
tic.  In  early  education,  the  primer  and  story 
book  ;  the  novel  and  romance,  are  introduced 
in  the  catalogue  of  studies,  not  so  much  for 
the  morals  they  inculcate,  as  for  their  agency 
in  expanding  the  mind  and  memory  by  repeat¬ 
ed  exercise,  and  forming  a  taste  and  relish  for 
reading.  In  later  life  their  utility  is  appar¬ 
ent  from  the  strength  and  durability  of  that 
powerful  assistant  of  the  memory,  association. 
The  fables  of  ^Esop  and  of  Phoedrus,  or  the 
more  infantile  stories  of  the  ‘‘  Villagje  SchooP^ 
and  Mother  Goose^^^  give  rise  to  a  variety 
of  recollections  which  discover  the  incipien' 
progress  of  the  mind  now  matured  by  culti¬ 
vation  and  fiianhood.  It  is  with  more  than 
ordinary  delight  that  the  occasional  studies 
of  childhood  are  re-perused,  and  the  scenes 
which  afforded  to  others  the  prognostics  of 
the  future  man,  are  renewed  to  the  individu¬ 
al,  and  now  become  apparent  to  his  more 
matured  discernment. 

During  these  intervals  above  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  miscellaneous  reading,  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  mark  such  passages 
were  most  striking  and  appeared  worth  n 
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second  perusal,  and  propose  occasionally  to 
give  you  from  my  note  !mok  such  extracts  as 
may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  your  rea¬ 
ders.  Many  of  them  perhaps  will  he  not  al¬ 
together  new  to  such  of  your  readers  who 
may  have  chanced  upon  the  same  desultory 
path  of  reading  with  myself.  To  those,  how  ¬ 
ever,  a  repetition  may  not  always  be  disa¬ 
greeable,  when  it  aftbrds  to  others  an  amuse 
ment  which  perhaps  might  otherwise  hav* 
escaped  them. 

An  eminent  historian,  (Hallam)  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  ages  of  chivalry,  introduces  the 
subject  in  the  folio w^ing  manner. 

The  spirit  of  gallantry  which  became 
perhaps  the  most  animating  principle  of  chiv¬ 
alry,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  progressive  re¬ 
finement  of  society  during  the  twelltli  ani 
two  succeeding  centuries.  In  a  rude  state  ol 
manners,  as  among  the  lower  people  in  al 
ages,  woman  had  not  full  scope  to  display 
those  fascinating  graces  by  which  nature  has 
counterbalanced  the  strength  and  energy  o 
mankind.  Even  where  those  jealous  customs 
that  degrade  alike  the  two  sexes  have  not 
prevailed,  her  lot  is  domestic  seclusion,  nor 
is  she  fit  to  share  in  the  boisterous  pastimes 
or  drunken  merriment  to  which  the  inter¬ 
course  of  an  unpolished  people  is  confined. — 
But  as  a  taste  for  the  more  elegant  enjoy 
ments  of  wealth  arises,  a  taste  which  it  is  a 
ways  her  policy  and  her  delight  to  nourish 
she  obtains  an  ascendancy  at  first  in  the  light 
er  hours,  and  from  thence  to  the  serious  occu 
pations  of  life.  She  chooses  or  brings  into  sub 
jection  the  God  of  wine, a  victory  which  might 
seem  more  ignoble  were  it  less  dillicult,  and 
calls  in  the  aid  of  Divinities  more  propitious 
to  her  ambition.  The  love  of  becoming  or¬ 
nament  IS  not  perhaps  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  vanity  ;  it  is  rather  an  instinct  which 
woman  has  received  from  nature  to  give  ef¬ 
fect  to  those  charms  that  are  her  defence,  and 
when  commerce  began  to  minister  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  the  wants  of  luxury,  the  rich  furs 
of  the  north,  the  gay  silks  ol  Asia,tbe  wrought 
gold  of  domestic  manufacture  illumined  the 
halls  ol  chivalry,  and  cast,  as  if  by  the  speil 
of  enchantment,  that  inefiiible  grace  over 
beauty,  which  the  choice  and  arrangement  of| 
dress  is  calculated  to  bestow.  Courtesy  had 
always  been  the  proper  attribute  of  knight¬ 
hood, — protection  of  the  weak  its  legitimate 
duty^ ;  but  these  were  heightened  to  a  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  when  woman  became  their  ob¬ 
jects.  There  was  little  jealousy  shewn  in 
the  treatment  of  that  sex,  at  least  in  France, 
he  fountain  of  chivalry  ;  they  were  present 
at  festivals  and  tournaments,  and  sat  promis¬ 
cuously  in  the  balls  of  their  castles.  The 


romance  of  Perce-forest  tells  us  (and  romancel^ 
have  always  been  deemed  good  witnesses  as^ 
to  manners)  of  a  feast  where  eight  hundred 
knights  had  each  of  them  a  ladv  eating  off 
his  plate — for  to  eat  off’  the  sa:  e  plate  was 
an  usual  mark  of  gallantry  and  fi  mdship. 

“  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  lis  enthusi¬ 
astic  veneration,  this  devotedness  in  life  and 
leath,  were  wasted  upon  ungrateful  natures. 
The  goddesses  of  that  idolatry  knew  too  well 
ihe  value  of  their  worshippers.  There  ha« 
seldom  been  such  adamant  about  the  female 
heart  as  can  resist  the  highest  renown  for 
valour  and  courtesy,  united  with  the  steadiest 
fidelity. 

It  was  the  invention  of  gunpowder  that 
eventually  overthrew  chivalry.  From  the 
time  when  the  use  of  fire  arms  became  tol¬ 
erably  perfect,  the  weapons  of  former  war¬ 
fare  lost  their  efficacy,  and  physical  force  was 
reduced  to  a  very  subordinate  place  in  'the 
accomplishments  of  a  soldier.” 
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MISS  ELIZABETH  SMITH. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith  was  bom  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1776,  at  B — ,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
where  her  parents  then  lived  in  affluence. — ■ 
She  was  remarkable,  in  her  early  years,  for 
a  thirst  of  knowledge,  for  regularity,  and  re¬ 
flection.  During  her  youth,  she  does  i)ot 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  any  peculiar  advantages, 
except  in  the  instruction  of  her  mother,  who 
appears,  from  some  of  her  letters,  to  have 
possessed  an  elegant  and  cultivated  understand¬ 
ing.  In  1785,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  removed 
to  Piercefield,  a  celebrated  and  romantic  seat 
on  the  Wye  ;  where,  in  the  summer  of  1789, 
Elizabeth  became  acquainted  with  the  lady 
who  has  published  her  life.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  difference  in  their  years,  Elizabeth 
and  Mrs.  H.  Bowdler  soon  became  intimately 
acquainted  ;  and  their  friendship  only  termi¬ 
nated  with  the  death  of  the  former.  In  1793, 
a  bank  in  wffiich  Mr.  Smith  wais  engaged  fail¬ 
ed  ;  and  this  unexpected  stroke  at  once  redu¬ 
ced  Elizabeth  and  her  family  from  affluence 
to  very  narrow  circumstances.  She  lost  her 
books,  her  instruments,  and  the  command  of 
all  those  elegant  comforts  and  conveniences 
which  are  generally  found  so  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  the  female  character.  From 
that  time  till  the  summer  of  1801,  Miss  Smith 
had  no  certain  home.  Some  part  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  she  passed  with  Mrs.  H.  Bowdler  at  Bath ; 
several  years  were  spent  in  Ireland,  where 
Mr.  Smith  was  quartered,  amidst  the  incon¬ 
veniences  and  distractions  of  military  canton¬ 
ments  j  and  the  rest  at  the  residence  of  friends. 
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cr  in  a  hired  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Uls-  riches,  those  faculties  and  feelings  which  are 
water.  Yet  it  must'  have  been  during  the  true  fountains  of  enjoyment,  and  which 
these  years,  and  under  such  disadvantages,  Providence  had  bestowed  on  her  with  a  iib- 
that  Miss  :>mith  acquired  that  variety  anti  eral  hand.  Poverty  neither  dimmed  her  in- 
depth  of  erudition,  which  justly  rendered  her  tellect  nor  chilled  her  heart;  and  while  her 
an  object  of  admiration  to  all  who  knew  mind  was  daily  occupied  with  new  inquiries 
her.  After  the  year  1801,  Miss  Smith  j)rin-  after  knowledge,  her  affections  were  cherish- 
cipally  resided  at  a  small  larrn  and  a  mansion  ed  and  satisfied  with  the  friendship  of  those 
seated  among  the  lakes  ;  where  in  the  sum-  she  loved. 

mer  of  1805,  she  caught  a  coKl,  which  thougii  It  is  surely  profitable  to  remark,  how  great- 

it  at  first  seemed  triding,  terminated  her  life  ly  Miss  Smith  was  indebted  for  her  resources, 

on  the  7th  of  August,  1806.  She  was  at  the  in  the  reverse  of  fortune  which  she  experi- 

time  of  her  death  not  quite  thirty  years  of  enoed,  to  her  early  habits  of  reading  and  re- 

age.  dection.  These  fortified  her  mind,  and  ena- 

Of  the  force  of  Miss  Smith’s  genius,  ami  the  bled  her,  with  rel.giou  for  her  instructress, 

variety  of  her  attainments,  the  reader  will  be  form  a  just  estimate  ol  the  things  which 

able  to  form  some  judgment,  from  the  follow-  really  minister  to  our  happiness.  These  se- 

ing  summary,  which  is  contained  in  a  letter  cured  to  her  those  friends  whose  conversation 

from  Mrs.  H.  Bowdler  to  Dr.  Mumssen.  delighted  and  improved  her— whose  approba- 

»  The  lovely  young  creature  on  whose  ac-  her  ardour--whose  experience 

count  1  first  apniied  to  you,  had  been  for  a-  ''"-efe''  her  pursmts-and  whose  tenderness 

hove  a  year  gradually  declining,  and  on  the  excded,  wihout  fear  of  excess,  the  most  de- 

7th  of  Augusrsne  resigned  her  spirit  to  00,1;!'*?^““'^"“®^"*®  ”'^"7  ^  These  fur- 

I  Li^  X  *  imshed,  through  succeeding  years,the  means  of 

who  gave  it.  Her  character  was  so  extraor-  i  ’  ^  j  i 

dinary,  and  she  was  so  very  dear  to  me,  thatj  "““P^hon  ;  not  constrained  by  ne- 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  dwelling  a  littlelir®®'*^’  \  f 

longer  on  my  irreparable  loss.  Her  personi 

and  mannei-s  were  extremely  pleasing,  with'  "'hich  becomes  wearisome  by  its  continued 
a  pensive  softness  of  countenance  that  indica-i  recurrence,  and  narrows  the  underst^ding, 
ted  deep  reflection  ;  but  her  extreme  timid-  '^hile  it  quickens  he  Acuities,  but  al- 

ity  concealed  the  most  extraordinary  talents  ways  new,  a  ways  uselul,  equally  fit  ed  for  so- 
that  ever  fell  under  my  observation—  and  health,  pros^ 

With  scarcely  any  assistance,  she  taught  her-  P®*"'  ^ 

self  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  fok  the  MisEaviAn.. 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  She  _ 

had  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  Arabic  THE  LADIES’  FRIEND  No.  1. 
and  Persic.  She  was  well  acquainted  with'  ^  p, 
geometry,  algebra,  and  other  branches  ofi! 

the  mathematics.  She  was  a  very  fine  mu-  I  Under  the  title  which  I  have  prefixed  to 
sician.  She  drew  landscapes  extremely  well,!|l^>®  number,  I  wish  occasionally  to  make  my 
and  was  a  mistress  of  perspective.  She  show-ij^PP*^^**^'^^"® ‘o  your  entertaining  and  useful 
ed  an  early  taste  for  poetry,  of  which  somei  paper;  which  will  consist  of  original  and  se- 
specimens  remain ;  but  1  believe  she  destroy-  lected  articles,  relative  to  the  various  sub- 
ed  most  of  the  effusions  of  her  youthful  muse,|  jects  connected  with  Female  Education^  Con- 
when  an  acquaintance  with  your  great  poet,  duct^and  Happiness.  Being  impressed 'Aitli  a 
and  still  more  when  the  sublime  compositons  due  sense  of  the  excellencies  and  powers  of 
of  the  Hebrew  bards,  gave  a  different  turn  to  the  Female  sex^  I  shall  assiduousl3' endeavor 
her  thoughts.  With  all  these  acquirements,  jto  labor  to  vindicate,  and  improve,  and  exalt 
she  was  perfectly  feminine  in  her  disposition  ;j  ihem  to  that  dignified  rank  tor  which  nature 
elegant,  modest,  gentle,  and  affectionate,  noth-i  has  so  liberally  formed  them, 
ing  was  neglected  which  a  woman  ought  to  picture  of  a  wife. 

know  ;  no  duty  w:o3  omitted  which  her  situa-  The  wise  'Pheognis  told  his  countrymen, 
ation  in  life  required  her  to  perfoi|pk.”  that,  that  man  was  the  richest  and  most  hap- 
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The  wise  'Pheognis  told  his  countrymen, 
that,  that  man  was  the  richest  and  most  hap- 


Amid  such  pursuits  and  enjoyments,  we  py^  who  had  found  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
need  not  wonder  if  Miss  Smith  felt  little  re-  wife.  Socrates,  however,  was  of  a  very  dif- 
gret  for  the  loss  of  alfluence.  She  had  only  ferent  opinion.  A  young  man  once  consulted 
resigned  that  which  thousands  had  enjoyed  in  him  to  know,  whether  he  would  advise  him 
common  with  hei’self ;  that  which  though  it  to  marry  or  not ;  to  whom  Socrates  thus  re¬ 
may  shelter  us  from  some  sorrows,  can  never  plied  :  Young  man,  whichever  of  the  two 
confer  a  happinees  ;  but  she  retained  ker  best  evils  you  choose, you  will  most  certainly  have 


/ 
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cause  for  repentance.  If  you  should  prefer 
celibacy,  you  will  be  solitary  on  the  earth, 
you  will  never  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  pa¬ 
rent;  with  thee  will  perish  thy  race,  and  a 
stranger  will  succeed  to  thy  property. 
If  you  marry,  expect  constant  chagrin  and 
quarrels  without  end.  Your  wife  will  be 
constantly  reproaching  you  of  the  dower  she 
brought  thee  ;  the  pride  of  her  parents  and 
the  garrulity  of  her  mother  will  become  in¬ 
supportable.  The  gallantries  of  your  wife 
will  torment  you  with  jealousy,  and  you  will 
have  reason  to  doubt  the  father  of  your  re¬ 
puted  children.  Now,  young  man,  divine  if 
thou  canst,  and  choose  if  thou  darest.”  This 
anecdote  of  Socrates  I  give  on  the  authority 
of  Valerius  Maximus.  Socrates  was  probably 
suffering  from  the  stings  and  arrows  of  an  out¬ 
rageous  Xantippe,  he  was  writing  under  the 
pangs  of  despised  love,  when  the  young  man 
unfortunately  went  to  ask  his  opinion,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  entitled  to  much  respect. 

We  agree  with  the  wise  Theognis,  and,' 
acknowledge,  that  in  the  wide  range  of  thej 
bounties  of  heaven,  there  is  no  gift,  bestowed  | 
on  man,  deserving  so  much  thankfulness,  as! 
that  of  a  good  wife.  But  what  do  you  call 
good  ?  Here  is  the  difficulty ;  this  is  the 
knot  ;  this  is  the  perplexity.  I  cannot  tell 
what  you  and  other  men  would  like,  but  know 
exactly  what  would  please  such  a  curious 
kind  of  being  as  myself.  I  would  never  mar¬ 
ry  for  money ;  for  contracts  of  bargain  and 
sale  in  matters  of  matrimony  were  invented 
by  infernals  for  the  deep  damnation  of  man  ; 
they  are  legislations  of  wrong,  and  inden¬ 
tures  of  infamy.  1  should  like  well  enough 
that  my  wife  might  be  handsome,  though  this 
is  a  minor  consideration  ;  for  real  beauty  is 
not  to  be  found,  and  I  care  not  to  be  hunting 
for  it  through  city  and  country  all  the  days 
of  my  life — The  mild  lustre  of  Phos^phor 
is  not  seen  in  the  face  of  the  daughters  of 
Eve,  and  where  is  the  being  who  sheds  soft! 
beams  from  her  eye,  like  those  of  the  planetli 
of  evening?  Let  her  person  have  the  formji 
of  elegance,  and  the  sweetness  of  purity  ;  her! 
dress  should  be  full  of  taste,  and  let  her  man-j 
ners  be  those  of  a  gentlewoman,  for  country! 
simplicity'  is  mere  country  awkwardness,  and' 
that  1  cannot  away  with.  If  her  ancestors! 
were  not  illustrious,  I  should  hope  that  her 
family  name  might  be  respectable.  | 

Her  disposition,  I  insist  on  this,  must  be 
gentle  and  soft,  like  the  dew  in  the  vallies  ofj 
Languedoc,  like  the  midnight  music  of  ro-i 
mance  from  the  battlements  of  Udolpho.l 
She  shall  not  be  churlish,  and  peevish,  and  ; 
fretful,  and  scolding:  but  let  her  have  good  j 


nature  in  full  abundance,  and  kind  words, 
looks,  and  smiles,  plentiful  and  pleasant,  as 
thick  as  ripe  wheat  in  autumn.  Then  her 
mind  must  be  cultivated.  This  too  is  essen¬ 
tial.  She  must  love  and  cherish  Music  above 
all  other  arts  and  sciences  ;  she  must  have 
an  ear  attuned  in  a  particular  manner,  so  she 
can  distinguish  one  piece  of  music  from  ano¬ 
ther,  when  she  hears  it  performed,  and  be  a 
competent  adept  in  musical  sounds  ;  she  must 
have  a  voice  which  will  charm  the  moon  and 
stars,  and  when  she  sings  her  music  must  be 
such  as  will  excite  joy  and  grief,  give  plea¬ 
sure  and  pain,  and  compose  my  disturbed 
thoughts,  after  being  out  all  night.  She  must 
love  to  read  ;  she  must  be  able  to  think,  and 
have  opinions  of  her  own.  1  wish  she  may 
relish  the  poets  of  England,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  poets  ;  and  love  the  morality  of  Johnson, 
and  the  courtly  sense  of  the  Spectator,  and 
that  her  soul  may  be  attuned  to  the  sw  eetest 
melody,  by  the  w'ild  warbling  of  the  bird  of 
Avon.  She  should  read  and  remember  the 
histories  of  Great-Britain,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  know  what  may  be  easily  known 
of  her  ovvn  country,  America.  Lastly,  and 
above  all,  she  must  study  the  Bible,  be  a 
Christian,  and  reverence  her  God,  the  Father 
of  Mercies. 

How  sweet  to  the  soul  of  man,  says  Hlero- 
cles,  is  the  society  of  a  beloved  wife  !  When 
wearied  and  broken  down  by  the  labors  of 
the  day,  her  endearments  soothe,  her  tender 
cares  restore  him.  The  solitudes  and  anx¬ 
ieties,  and  the  heavier  misfortunes  of  life, 
are  hardly  to  be  borne  by  him  who  has  the 
weight  of  business  and  domestic  cares  at 
the  same  time  to  contend  with.  But,  how 
much  brighter  do  they  seem,  when,  after  his 
necessary  avocations  are  over,  he  returns  to 
his  home,  and  finds  there  the  partner  of  all 
his  grief  and  trouble,  who  takes  for  his  sake 
her  share  of  domestic  labour  upon  her,  and 
soothes  the  anguish  of  his  soul  by  her  com¬ 
fort  and  her  anticipation.  By  the  immortal 
gods  !  a  wife  is  not,  as  she  is  falsely  repre¬ 
sented  and  esteemed  by  some,  a  burden  or 
jSorrow  to  man.  No  !  she  shares  his  burdens, 
and  she  alleviates  his  sorrows:,for  there  is 
no  trial  nor  difficulty  so  heavy  or  insupporta¬ 
ble  in  life,  but  it  may  be  surmounted  by  the 
mutual  labors  and  the  affectionate  concord  of 
that  h<^  partnership. 

A  man  of  sense  who  loves  home,  and  lives 
at  home,  requires  a  wife  who  can  &  will  be  at 
half  the  expense  of  mind  necessary  for  keeping 
up  the  cheerful,  animated,  elegant  intercourse 
which  forms  so  great  a  part  of  the  bond  of  u- 
nion  between  intellectual  well-bred  persons. 
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FOU  THE  MINERVIAD. 

T//£  NOVELIST,  No.  1. 

ON  NOVEL  READING,  &c; 

Those  who  condemn  Novels,  or  fiction, 
inthe  abstract,  (said  a  lady  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  not  lonjr  since,)  are  guilty  of  shameful 
absurdity  and  inconsistency.  They  are  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant  of  human  nature  ;  the 
brightest  of  whose  properties  is  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  more  by  example  than  by  precept ;  and 
of  human  taste  :  the  purest  ot  whose  grati¬ 
fications  is  to  view  human  characters  and  e- 
vents»  depicted  by  a  vigorous  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  fancy. — They  condemn  every  thing  which 
has  gained  the  veneration  of  the  world  in  all 
ages.  They  who  condemn  Novels  as  they 
are  actually  written,  evince  nothing  but  an 
early  prejudice,  which  will  not  permit  them 
to  examine  before  they  judge,  or  a  casual 
bias  in  favour  of  particular  pursuits,  which 
aiwavs  leads  a  narrow  mind  to  condemn  all 
other  reading  as  frividous  or  pernicious. 

A  profligate  Novel  is  an  extreme  rarity. 
To  write  immoral  Tales,  whatever  recluse 
pedants  may  say,  is  by  no  means  the  road  to 
popularity.  In  every  kind  of  composition, 
it  is  always  a  small  proportion,  and  the 
smallest  proportion  that  is  excellent.  The 
larger  proportion  is-irulitt’erent  or  doubtful. 
The  number  oi' good  Novels,  that  is  to  say, 
novels  that  may  be  read  with  benefit  and 
pleasure  by  persons  of  good  morals  and  g’ood 
taste,  is  very  considerable. 

Those  who  prate  about  the  influence  of 
Novels  to  unfit  us  for  solid  and  useful  read¬ 
ing,  are  guilty  of  a  double  error  :  for  in  the 
first  place,  a  just  and  powerful  picture  of 
human  life  which  the  connection  between 
vice  and  misery,  and  between  felicity  and 
virtue  is  vividly  portrayed,  is  the  most  solid 
and  useful  reading  that  a  moral  and  social 
being,  (exclusive  of  particular  cases  and  pro¬ 
fessional  engagements,)  can  read  ; — and  in 
the  second  place,  the  most  trivial  and  trite 
ot  these  performances  are,  to  readers  of  cer¬ 
tain  ages  and  intellects,  the  only  books  which 
they  will  read.  If  they  were  thus  employed, 
they  would  be  employed  in  a  way  still  more 
trivial  or  pernicious. 

But  however  amusing  the  adventures  of! 
Novel  personages  are,  we  ought  to  be  ver>  | 
cautious  how  we  attempt  to  perform  them  in 
real  life. 

I  cannot  but  say,  bow’ever,  that  my  fancy 
bas  received  mote  delight,  my  heart  more 
humanity,  and  my  understanding  more  in¬ 
struction,  from  a  few  Novels  1  could  name, 
than  from  any  other  works  ;  and  tliat  the 
n)erit  of  a  score  or  two  of  these,  in  my  ap¬ 
prehension,  so  great,  that  they  are  the  first! 


and  principal  objects  to  which  1  would  di¬ 
rect  the  curiosity  of  a  child  or  pupil  of  mine. 

I  will  close  this  number  with  a  specimen  of 

NOVEL  WRITING. 

As  I  strolled, one  foggy  morning,into  one 
of  my  uncle’s  fields,  for  the  purpose  of  bath¬ 
ing  in  a  little  brook  which  run  through  it,  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  seeing  a  roman¬ 
tic  youth,  belonging  to  the  village,  sitting  on 
the  margin  of  tne  stream,  seemingly  in  a 
thoughtful  mood.  Curious  to  know  for  what 
purpose  he  was  here  at  so  early  an  hour,  I 
'Stepped  unpercieved  behind  a  thorn  bush 
liard  by,  and  looked  on  with  anxious  atten* 
ti(»n. 

He  was  leaning  his  elbow  upon  a  flat  rock, 
and  held  in  his  hand  a  small  scrap  of  paper, 
on  which  he  had  been  writing.  I  was  now 
convinced  that  he  was  attempting  a  descrip-^ 
lion  of  some  rural  scene,' and  had  repaired 
hither  for  the  purpose  of  copying  from  Na¬ 
ture  itself. — 1  w'as  not  kept  long  in  suspense ; 
for,  wishing  to  know  how  his  morning’’ s  work 
would  sound,  he  mounted  the  rock,  and,  with 
an  audible  voice  read  as  follows 

*‘On  one  of  those  beautiful  May  mornings, 
when  Nature,  with  a  liberal  hand, had  strew^- 
ed  its  delightful  sweets  throughout  the  fields 
and  groves  :  When  the  flute-throated  song¬ 
sters,  warbled  their  dulcet  notes  from  every 
spray  :  and  while  the  flowery  meads  were 
yet  spangled  with  the  pearly  dew,  Ferdin- 
andascillo  walked  out  to  contemplate  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  landscapes  ;  imt 
more  to  give  loose  to  those  melancholy  and 
heart-rending  reflections  which  arose  from 
the  cool  and  unkind  treatment  of  his  dear 
Adelinaflirtilleo.  He  bent  his  pensive  way 
adown  a  shady  walk,  where  the  tall  branches 
of  arching  ^lms  shut  out  the  dazzling  rays  of 
the  refulgent  God  ofDay,wliich  now  appear¬ 
ed  behind  the  summit  of  the  eastern  moun¬ 
tain.  Upon  the  flower-bespangled  margin  of 
I  a  little  rivulet,  w'hich  after  falling  in  a  mur- 
j muring  cascade,  lost  itself  among  the  wind- 
jings  of  the  rocks,  Ferdinanda.«cillo  sat  hira- 
'self  down.  While  he  was  thus  sitting  in 
melancholy  mood,  he  was  startled  by*  the 

souml  of  a  voice.-^ - He  looked  round  and 

beheld  his  lovely  Adelinaflirtilleo. - 

The  youth  here  seemecl  to  be  raised  te 
such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  as  to  really  imag¬ 
ine  his  mistress  was  behind  hin*. - He 

turned  suddenly  about. — He  beheld  not  his 

lovely  Adelinaflirtilleo,”  hut  his  elevation 
I  enabled  him  to  discover  behind  the  thorn- 
|;bush”  YOUNG  YORICK. 

Note. — The  next  number  will  consist  of 

The  Sorrows  of  Jlmelia  ;  or  Deluded  Inno¬ 
cence. — A  Tale,  founded  on  fact.” 
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FOR  THE  MINERYIAD. 

LORD  BYRO^, 

The  responsibility  of  parents  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  and  tendency  of  the  Books  they  allow 
their  children,  and  especially  their  Daughters, 
to  read,  is  of  no  inconsiderable  extent ;  and  an 
insensibility  or  indifference  to  their  duty  in 
this  respect,  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
moral  ruin  and  domestic  distress.  There  is 
in  reading,  as  in  other  things,  much  influence 
exercised  by  Fashion ;  and  certain  authors, 
like  certain  dresses,  colors  and  amusements, 
are  fashionable  ;  and,  when  thus  in  vogue,  are 
extensively  read.  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
tlie  American  Booksellers,  who  hold  an  impor¬ 
tant  power  over  the  current  literature  of  the 
day  in  this  country,  should  not,  in  this  respect, 
regard  the  purity  of  morals  in  the  reading 
part  of  the  community,  more  than  the  gains 
of  trade  ;  but  the  question  with  some  of  them 
seems  to  be  rather  what  will  sell,  than  what 
ought  to  be  sold,  or  placed  in  our  parlors  or 
on  the  toilet  table.  Among  the  authors, 
whose  works  in  extenso  ought  not  to  have 
been  published  in  the  United  States,  Lord  By¬ 
ron  stands  pre-eminent.  There  are  doubtless 
many  beautiful  passages,  and  much  excellent 
poetry  written  by  tbis  celebrated  Nobleman, 
but  they  are  mingled  with  so  much  pestifi- 
rous  and  detestable  matter,  that  for  my  own 
part,  I  wish  that  he  and  his  works  had  never 
been  heard  of  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantick. 

It  is  not  now  my  purpose  to  WTite  a  criti¬ 
cism  on  this  Author,  but  shall  content  myself 
with  quoting  a  few  sentences  recently  written 
by  two  celebrated  writers  of  the  present  time, 
one  in  Europe,  the  other  in  this  country. 

First,  the  following  passages  are  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Southey. 

‘‘  Lord  Byron,  like  his  encomiast,  has  not  ventured 
to  bring  the  matter  of  those  animadversions  into 
view,  lie  conceals  the  fact  that  they  are  directed 
against  the  authors  of  blasphemous  and  lascivious 
books — against  me^  who,  not  content  with  indulg¬ 
ing  their  own  vices, labour  to  make  others  the  slaves 
of  sensuality,  like  themselves — against  public  pan¬ 
ders,  who,  mingling  impiety  ^ith  lewdness,  seek  at 
once  to  destroy  the  cement  of  social  order,  and  to 
carry  profanation  and  pollution  into  private  families, 
and  into  the  hearts  of  individuals. 

His  Lordship  has  thought  it  not  unbecoming  in 
him  to  call  me  a  scribbler  of  all  work.  Let  the 
word  scribbler  pass  ;  it  is  not  an  appellation  that  will 
stick  like  that  of  the  satanic  schaol.  But,  if  a  scrib¬ 
bler,  how  am  1  one  of  all  work?  1  will  tell  Lord 
Byron  what  I  have  not  scribbled — what  kind  of  work 
i  have  not  done.  1  never  have  published  li¬ 
bels  upon  ray  friends  and  acquair^tances,  expressed 


my  sorrow  for  those  libels, and  called  them  in  during 
a  mood  of  better  mind;  and  then  re-issued  them  when 
the  evil  spirit,  which  for  a  time  has  been  cast  nut, 
had  returned  and  taken  possession  with  seven  others 
more  wicked  than  himself.  I  have  never  abused 

A 

the  power  of  which  every  author  is  in  some  degree 
possessed,  to  wound  the  character  of  a  man,  or  the 
heart  of  a  woman.  1  have  never  sent  into  the  world 
a  book  to  which  I  did  not  dare  affix  my  name  ;  or 
which  1  feared  to  claim  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  If  it 
were  pirated  by  a  knavish  bookseller.  I  have  nev¬ 
er  manufactured  furniture  for  the  brothel.  None  of 
these  things  have  I  done ;  none  of  the  foul  work  by 
which  literature  is  perverted  to  the  injury  of  man¬ 
kind.  My  hands  are  clean  ;  there  is  no  dam¬ 
ned  spot”  upon  them — no  taint,  which  “  all  the 
perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten.” 

Of  the  w'ork  which  1  hare  done,  it  becomes  me 
not  here  to  speak,  save  only  as  relates  to  the  Satan¬ 
ic  School  and  its  Coryphaeus,  the  author  ot  Don  Ju¬ 
an.  I  have  held  up  that  school  to  public  detesta¬ 
tion,  as  enemies  to  the  religion,  the  institutions, 
and  the  domestic  morals  of  their  country.  1  have 
given  them  a  designation  to  which  their  founder  and 
leader  answers.  I  sent  a  stone  from  my  sling  which 
has  smitten  their  Goliah  in  the  forehead.  I  have 
fastened  his  name  upon  the  gibbet,  for  reproach  and 
ignominy,  as  long  as  it  shall  endure.  Take  it  down 
who  can  ! 

One  word  of  advice  to  Lord  Byron  before  I  con¬ 
clude.  When  he  attacks  me  again,  let  it  be  in 
rhyme  :  for  one  who  has  so  little  command  of  him¬ 
self,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  that  his  tem¬ 
per  should  be  obliged  to  keep  tune ;  and  while  he 
may  still  indulge  in  the  same  rankness  and  viru. 
lence  of  insult,  the  metre  will,  in  some  degree, 
seem  to  lessen  its  vulgarity. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

Keswick,  5th  Jan. 

Secondly,  The  subsequent  sentences  are 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walsh. 
j  When  audaciiy  and  grossness  are  united  with  a 
I  splendid  exertion  of  poetical  power,  they  are  muck 
the  less  likely  to  offend  even  the  best  moral  sense, 
in  the  case  of  readers  who  have  a  relish  for  literary 
excellence.  Besides  audacity  in  religious  and  phi¬ 
losophical  opinions  often  succeeds  of  itself  with  weak 
enthusiastic  minds,  just  as  it  does  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life.  Lord  Byron’s  Don  Juan  and  Cain 
are,  in  our  judgment,  eminently  dangerous  produc¬ 
tions,  which  it  was  culpable  to  diffut^e  among  the 
American  people,  if  the  multiplication  and  sale  of 
libertine  books  may  be  deemed  at  all,  in  any  in¬ 
stance,  reprehensible  and  baneful.  In  respect  to 
Cain, we  are  temptedto  quote, with  a  view  to  increase 
the  oaution  which  is  properly  recommended  to  the 
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guardians  of  youth,  an  opinion  which  we  have  just 
rea<I  iu  the  London  Literary  Gazette.  “  We  have 
penned.,”  says  the  editor  of  that  journal,  “  many 
books  in  our  time,  aimed  by  the  infidel  philosopher 
and  the  atheistical  bard,  at  the  strong;  holds  of  the 
Christian  faith  ;  but  a  more  direct,  more  dangerous, 
or  in'>re  frightful  production  than  this  miscalled  mys¬ 
tery  (Cain)  it  has  never  been  our  lot  to  encounter. 
God  forbid  we  should  impute  to  the  author  the  in¬ 
tention  of  subverting  all  religious  principle;  but  we 
must  say  if  such  ha«l  been  his  purpose,  h*e  could  not 
have  labored  with  greater  ingenuity  and  diligence  to 
effect  his  object.” 

That  such  was  his  purpose,  we  had  no  doubt 
when  we  read  the  performance,  and  that  such  is  its 
tendency,  no  reader  of  It  can  fall  to  perceive. 

FOR  THE  MINERV’IAD. 

BLUSHING. 

Blushing  is  produced  from  the  irritation  of : 
the  face,  by  the  noxious  qualities?  of  certain 
words  and  phrases  of  an  addresser.  These 
noxious  qualities  are  indeed  the  acute  and  al¬ 
kaline  particles  of  the  breath,  delivered  in 
certain  expressions,  chiefly  of  the  adulatory 
and  satirical  kind.  The  breath  in  adulatory 
expressions,  is  not  allowed  by  some,  to  par¬ 
take  of  any  acute  particles,  'merely  from  its 
general  effect,  viz.  a  soft  pleasurable  sensa¬ 
tion.  But  this  I  take  to  be  extremely  erro¬ 
neous  and  superficial,  and  to  arise  from  not 
considering  the  dilferents  effects  of  acuteness 
in  its  highest  and  lowest  degrees.  Fori  now 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  the  male  and 
bearded  world,  whether  any  one  thing  gives 
greater  pleasure  than  to  be  trimmed  with 
the  keenest  razor  ;  when  on  the  other  hand, 
an  ordinary  edg’d  or  downright  blunt  one 
gives  exquisite  pain.  The  force  of  flattering 
expressions  in  raising  blushes,  must  therefore 
undeniably  be  admitted,  for  their  extreme 
acuteness  is  v^ry  easily  proved  from  their 
insinuating  nature.  But  then,  though  at  first 
the  irritated  face  is  very  tender  and  easily 
admit  those  particles  which  suddenly  rouse 
the  exasperated  blood  to  express  its  fire  and 
fiery  parts  through  the  thin  skin.  Yet  upon 
too  frequent  and  violent  exercise  of  this  sort 
as  in  m  my  other  cases,  the  agitated  parts 
grow  rigid,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  are  able 
to  observe,  that  the  noxious  qualities  of  flat¬ 
tery  (which  indeed  are  no  other  than  those 
acute  and  alkalescent  particles  of  the  expres-! 
sed  breath)  surprizingly  affect  the  face  andj 
skin  of  the  addressed  ;  harden  and  torpidate 
it  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  a  very  little  time 
whole  vollies  of  flattering  v/ords  are  no  more 
regarded  than  so  many  peasv 


MISCELLANY. 


Tht  most  beautiful  fVomaninihe  World  J — In 
looking  over  some  Historical  particular^  concerning 
the  late  Emperor  iVapoleon,  we  find  under  the  head 
of  “Prussian  War,”  that  Bonaparte  attributes  Wil¬ 
liam's  declaration  against  France  to  the  influence 
of  his  wife.  He  adored  his  Queen,  who  solicited 
by  the  Prussian  youth,  prevailed  upon  the  King  to 
declare  the  war.  “  William,”  says  the  Emperor, 
“  less  convinced  than  seduced,  took  as  a  pretext, 
the  refusal  which  1  had  given  him  of  Hanover,  in 
order  to  march  against  me.  It  was  a  fault ;  but  in 
fine,  as  great  men  as  the  King  of  Prussia,  have  com¬ 
mitted  equally  as  great  faults,  for  less  handsome 
women.  The  Queen  of  Prussia,”  (continues  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  he  was  a  good  judge  of  female  beauty) 
“  whom  I  saw  at  Tilsit,  was  the  handsomest  woman 
in  the  world  Charleston  City  Gas, 


Four  Priests, the  first  a  Roman  Catholic, the  second 
an  Episcopalian,  the  third  a  Presbyterian,  and  the 
fourth  a  Baptist,  met  to  dine  upon  a  fish.  Without 
ceremony  the  Roman  Catholic  helped  himself  to 
one  third  of  the  fish,  comprehending  the  head,  and 
gravely  exclaimed,  “Papa  est  caput  m/Mca,”  (the 
l^ope  is  the  head  of  the  church.)  The  Episcopa¬ 
lian  took  another  third  of  the  fish,  comprehending 
the  tail,  observing,  “  Finis  coronat  opusf^  (the  end 
crowns  the  work.)  The  Presbyterian  next  helped 
himself  to  the  remainder,  exclaiming,  In  medio  est 
Veritas  (truth  lies  between  two  extremities.)— 
The  modest  Baptist  being  left  without  any  thing  to 
eat,  took  a  dish  of  drawn  butter,  and  splashed  it 
over  his  companions,  vociferating,  Ego  baptiso 
voj,”  (1  baptize  you.) 


The  plairvest  man  who  pays  attention  to  the  Las- 
dies,  will  sometimes  succeed  as  well  as  the  hand¬ 
somest  man  that  does  not.  Wilkes  observed,  to 
Lord  Townsend,  “You  my  lord,  are  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  kingdom,  and  1  the  plainest,  . but  I  would 
give  you  an  half  an  hour's  start,  and  yet  come  up 
with  you  in  the  affections  of  any  woman  we  both 
wished  to  win  ;  because  all  those  attentions  which 
you  would  omit  on  the  score  of  your  fine  exterior,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  owing  to  the  deficienoies 
of  mine.” 


Shenstone,  the  Por/,  divides  the  readers  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  following  general  classes.  The  ill- 
natured  man  looks  to  the  bankrupts  ;  the  tradesman 
to  the  price  of  bread  ;  the  stock  jobber  to  the  lie  of 
the  day  ;  the  old  maid  to  marriages  ;  the  prodigal 
son  to  deaths;  monopolists,  the  hope  of  a  wet  har¬ 
vest  ;  and  the  boarding-school  misses  to  every  thing 
relating  to  Gretna  Green, 


Pleasure  is  to  women  what  the  sun  is  to  the  flow¬ 
ers  :  if  moderately  enjoyed,it  beautifies,  it  refreshes, 
and  it  improves;  if  immoderately,  it  withers,  etio¬ 
lates,  and  destroys.  But  the  duties  of  domestic 
life,  exercised  as  they  must  be  ia  retirement,  and 
calling  forth  all  the  sensibilities  of  the  female,  are 
perhaps  as  necessary  to  the  full  developement  of  hex 
charms,  as  the  shade  and  the  bower  are  to  the  rose, 
confirming  its  beauty,  and  increasing  its  fra¬ 
grance. 
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THE  EPIGRAMMATIST— No.  1. 

ON  THE  EPIGRAM. 

ScLZER  eotnpares  an  Epig^ram  with  a  monument: 
and  its  iascriptioa.  The  first  half,  he  says,  should; 
indicate  some  intenditigr  object  ;  and  the  second 
half  make  an  impressive  reflection  upon  it.  This 
distich  forms  a  complete  Epii^ram  in  his  i  dea  i 
Infelix  Dido !  nulli  bene  nupta  marito : 

Hoc  pereunte,  fugis  ;  hoc  fugiente,  peris.” 

Poor  Dido  !  still  in  either  husband  crost. 

Whose  death  thy  flight, or  flight  thy  death  has  cost. 

It  first  announces  the  celebrated  Dido  as  an  exam* 
pie  of  matrimonial  misfortune,  and  then  defines 
with  pointed  precision  in  what  the  misfortune  con¬ 
sisted  ;  the  incipient  verse  is  as  it  were  the  statue, 
and  the  concluding  verse  a  characteristic  motto. 

The  following  Epigram  wants  the  first  half  ;  it  is 
necessary  to  give  it  a  superscription ;  but  it  is  neat. 

ON  A  WOODY  ISLAND. 

Hie  Cytherca  tuo  potera  cum  Marte  jacerc  ; 

/  Vulcanus  prohibitur  aguis,  Sol  pellitur  umbris. 

Here  with  her  Mars  may  Venus  safely  dwell  ; 

Vulcan  the  waves,  and  Sol  the  shades  repel. 

There  is  a  like  deficiency  in  the  following  Greek 
Spigram:  it  is  here  also  necessary  to  prefix  a  title  : 

ON  THE  STATUE  OF  NIOBE. 

Alive,  the  gods  could  into  stone  transform ; 

Of  stone,  Praxiteles  with  life  inform. 

But  it  is  a  far  greater  defect  to  omit  the  second 
part  or  point,  which  is  the  case  with  several  epi¬ 
grams  in  the  Anthology,  and  which  at  first  sight  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  case  in  the  following  German  Epi¬ 
gram,  although  it  in  reality  conceals  a  sharp  sting: 

You  ask  an  Epigram,  and  on  yourself; 

My  wit  is  out  of  joint ; 

But  you  can  laugh  so  glibly  so,  at  nothing, 
’Twill  do  without  a  point. 

I  now  pass  on  to  my  proposed  design. 

THE  POINTED  EPIGRAM. 

An  Eton  boy,  who  did  not  want  for  wit, 

In  careless  baste'his  exercise  he  writ; — 

How  dare  you,  blockhead,  quoth  the  master,  bring 
An  Epigram  to  me  that  has  no  sting  ! 

Pray,  Sir,  forgive  me,  says  the  youth,  this  once. 
Another  time  you  shall  not  call  me  dunce, 

A  wasp^  next  day,  the  dext’rous  stripling  caught, 
And,  wrapp’d  in  paper,  to  his  master  brought  ; — 
What  have  you  here?  the  purblind  doctor  cries, 

An  Epigram,  good  Si/,  the  boy  replies. 

An  Epigram  !  remember  what  you  bring. 

You  know  what  follows  if  it  has  no  sting. 

said — when,  quickly,  by  the  painful  smart. 

He  found  the  rogae  had  not  forgot  the  dart. 


BOSTON,  MARCil  30,  \S22. 

hVe  regret  being  disappointed  in  ike  reception  of 
our  Paper  from  the  Paper  Maker.  Our  next  num¬ 
ber  we  hope  will  be  upon  Paper  better  in  quality  and 
colour, 

THE  MUSICAL  CABINET. 

•/i  Acw  Musical  Pnblicationt  for  sale  at  T.  M.  Ba¬ 
ker’s  Circulating  Library,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  at 
Richardson  and  Lords,  75,  Cornhlll,  and  at  Amos 
B.  Parker,  48,  Ann-street,  Boston,  Price  25  cents. 

The  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Collection 
of  Sacred  Music^J^o,3. — This  day  published,  and 
for  sale  by  RICHARDSON  8c  LOUD,  No.  75,  Corn- 
hill. 

This  number  contains  a  fine  Anthem,  suitable 
for  fast,  by  the  celebrated  Jackson,  ofExeter.— ^ 
A  cheerful  piece — now  elevate  the  Sign  of  Judah, 
Haydn  ;  and  a*  Solo  and  Chorus,  frotn  the  same 
work — Eternal  God  Almighty  Power,  Beethoven. 

0::^The  former  numbers,  and  the  future,  as  pub¬ 
lished,  may  he  had  as  abore. 

0:^The  H.  A-  H.  Society  Collection  of  Church 
Psalmody  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

New  Musical  Publication* — The  second  number 
of  the  Musical  Cabinet,”  containing  several  choice 
Songs,  for  sale  at  the  several  Bookstores,  and  at  the 
Printing  Office  of  T.  BADGER,  Jun.  No.  10,  Mer¬ 
chants’  Hall,  Congress  Street. 

The  Musical  Cabinet  hereafter  will  be  issued  ev¬ 
ery  third  Saturday  in  the  month,  and  all  the  new 
Songs,  Glees,  Duetts,  &c,  will  be  inserted.  Price 
30  cents  per  No.  to  non-subscribers,  25  cents  to 
subscribers. 

Sound  the  loud  Timbrel,  by  Avison,  will  be  rea¬ 
dy  for  delivery  next  week,  and  will  be  sold  at  Tho¬ 
mas  Badger,  Jr’s.  Printing  Office,  No.  10,  Mer¬ 
chants’  Hall,  Congress  Street. 

______  y 

Card. — Mr.  Parks,  Instructor  of  Dancing, 
with  irratitude  acknowledges  the  liberality  of  his 
friends,  for  the  encouragement  he  has  received  in 
the  line  of hi^  profession,  during  the  last  season; 
and  respectfully  informs  them  and  the  public,  that 
he  will  commence  his  Spring  and  Summer  term  at 
the  Pantheon  Hall,  Boylslon  Square,  on  Saturday, 
the  30lh  iust.  Please  apply  at  the  Marlboro’  Ho¬ 
tel. 


The  ^'‘Dinner  Par/y,”  painted  by  Col.  Sargent, 
is  open  for  public  view,  in  a  Room  adjoining  Mr. 
Brown’s  Drawing  .Academy,  in  Cornliill  square. 

Experience,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  hav¬ 
ing  proved  the  convenience  and  etfent  of  exhibiting 
the  Dinner  Party”  by  Illumination,  the  Room 
will  be  kept  open  every  Evening,  (Sunday  except¬ 
ed)  for  that  purpose. 

BOSTON  THEATRE. 

Benefit  of  Mr.  Morrill.,  Box  Keepor. — On  Monday 
Evening  next,  will  he  p'eiformed  Shakspeare’s  Com¬ 
edy  of  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT,  with  the  FOREST  OF 
BONDY.  - 

PRINTED  BY  TRUE  AND  GREENE, 
merchants’  hall-^boston. 


